the Residency, and he had never despaired again.
He was none the less awake to the danger when the
enemy sprung their first mine, and entered into
the struggle underground with the utmost zest and
proficiency: now, with the rest of the engineers,
he believed that his wort had been successful and
that the enemy's miners would not mate another
practicable breach. He was hoping, too, that the
distinguished part he had played in the defence
\vould be recognised, in spite of the prejudice he
conceived that Inglis had against him, to the
advantage of his wife and six children who were
safe at Simla.
During dinner Mr Gubbins told him how-
Alexander had silenced the enemy's battery towards
the south-west, and pointed out that their 'Garden'
batter}- on the west side was still active. ^Tien
dinner was over Fulton went out with Apthorp and
some others to examine the effect of Alexander's
twenty rounds. He could see with his glass that the
enemy were at wort on the damaged battery and,
calling to Alexander to follow him, he went down
into the bastion. As he reached the embrasure a
9-pound shot carried away the bact of his head,
leaving his face still on his neck, lite a mast,
untouched. When they laid him out on a bed in
the hospital there was nothing to show how he had
met his death.
The news'was received on even- hand with keen
sorrow and dismay, for it was felt that this was the
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